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ABSTRACT 



Central questions in the 1980s social studies 



curriculum reform literature concern selection, organization, and 
presentation of academic subject materials to elementary and 
secondary school students. This paper reviews general curriculum and 
comprehensive social studies reform literature of this period and 
explores the 1987 Bradley Commission report, "Building a History 
Curriculum," in terms of: (1) how the report fits the themes and tone 
of social studies reform literature; (2) the compatibility of the 
report's support of history as the core of the social studies 
curriculum with other reports that advocate geography, economics, 
civics, or international studies as curriculum cores; and (3) the 
commission's views about history in relation to other social studies 
curriculum trends. Various practical and possible areas of curriculum 
reform are described, and the paper concludes that the greatest value 
of the 1980s social studies curriculum reform reports has been 
stimulation and public discussion about teaching and learning in 
schools. Extensive end notes are provided. (JHP) 
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The Bradley Commission in the Context of 1980s 
Curriculum Reform in the Social Studies 

by John J. Patrick 
Director, Social Studies Development Center 
Indiana University 

The 1980s have been years of serious concern about the 
contents of the curriculum in elementary and secondary 
schools. The central questions in the 1980s curriculum 
reform literature have been about selection, organization, 
and presentation of academic subject matter to all students 
as part of their general education for citizenship. The 
1988 Bradley Commission report, Building a History 
Curriculum , is one of the recent contributions to this 
genre of educational literature. ^ 

Secretary of Education T.H. Bell started it in 1981 
with the creation of his National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, which issued its provocative report, A Nation 
at Risk , in April 1983. 2 Several other reports followed 
in the same vein; each one restated, reinforced, and 
extended the original message about the imperative for 
reform of the curriculum. 

The reports were filled with bad news, such as low and 
steadily declining levels of student achievement in basic 
subjects (sciences, mathematics, literature, languages, and 
social studies, including history) and in processes and 
skills (reading, writing, speaking, and reasoning). The 
reports also raised hopes about how to improve teaching and 



learning of basic subjects in schools. 

A main theme of the reports has been the need to 
establish a core curriculum, knowledge and skills that all 
students should be expected to learn. For example, in a 
1983 report on high schools Ernest Boyer said f "A core of 
common learning is essential. The basic curriculum should 
be a study of those consequential ideas, experiences, and 
traditions common to all of us...."^ 

Near the end of the 1980s, common learning was still a 
prominent part of the educational reform literature, as 
exemplified in a curriculum report by William J. Bennett: 
"We want our students — whatever their plans for the 
future — to take from high school a shared body of knowledge 
and skills, a common language of ideas, a common moral and 
intellectual discipline."^ 

In addition to the comprehensive curriculum reform 
reports, such as those by Boyer and Bennett, there have 
been important 1980s reports on particular subjects, 
including the subjects of the social studies: (a) geography 
in 1984 and 1988, 6 (b) economics in 1984 and 1988, 7 (c) 
history in 1987 and 1988, 8 (d) international studies in 
1988 and 1989.^ These reports have made strong and 
sometimes conflicting claims for different social studies 
subjects as essentials of the core curriculum. (The term 
social studies is used here as it is used in most schools, 
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as a departmental label for history and the social 
sciences . ) 

The next major entry into the parade of social studies 
curriculum reform reports will deal with civics in the 
schools. A new project on civic education, CIVITAS, was 
established in 1988 and will issue a report in 1990 that is 
likely to make a strong case for civics as the central 
element of the social studies curriculum in elementary and 
secondary schools 

The Bradley Commission on History in Schools, 
organized in 1987, is an outgrowth of the 1980s curriculum 
reform movement and reflects its heavy emphasis on common 
learning experiences and academic rigor. Full comprehension 
and practical utilization of the Bradley Commission's 
report, Building A History Curriculum , are not likely to be 
achieved without knowledge of its relationships to the 
major reports in the 1980s curriculum reform literature and 
of the trends in social studies education that this 
literature has influenced. 

The following questions are posed to frame discussion 
and enhance understanding of the Bradley Commission's 
recommendations in relationship to the social studies 
curriculum reform reports and trends of the 1980s: 

1. To what extent does the Bradley Commission report, 
Building a History Curriculum , fit the themes and 
tone of the 1980s social studies reform literature? 
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2. Are the recommendations of the Bradley Commission 
in support of history compatible with claims on the 
core curriculum advanced in major reports by 
advocates of other subjects in the social studies: 
geography , economics , civics , and international 
studies? 

3. Are the Bradley Commission's views about history in 
the schools in line with emerging curriculum trends 
in the social studies? 

The Bradley Commission report strongly supports the 
academic core curriculum theme in the 1980s educational 
reform literature. The following general recommendations 
are made about history in the core curriculum: H 
o All students in elementary and secondary 

schools should be required to study history; 
o The social studies curriculum in kindergarten 

through grade six should be centered in history, 
o The social studies curriculum in grades seven 
through twelve should include no less than four 
years of required courses in history, 
o All students in elementary and secondary schools 
should be required to study American history, the 
history of Western civilization, and world history. 
These recommendations about history in the secondary school 



core of common learning are in agreement with the 
comprehensive curriculum reform reports of the 1980s, which 
tend to recommend at least three required years of social 
studies in the four years of high school, with a heavy 
emphasis on history. 

Boyer's model high school curriculum, for example, 
calls for one year's study of Western civilization, one 
year of American history, and one semester* s study of a 
non-Western nation. In addition, Boyer would have all 
students complete a one-year course in American 
government. * 

Bennett's model high school curriculum would require 
all students to complete two years of history: a general 
history of Western civilization in the ninth grade and a 
general history of the United States in the tenth grade. 
In addition, he would have all students complete a 
one-semester course in "Principles of American Democracy" 
and a one-semester course in "American Democracy and the 
World." 13 

The Education for Democracy Project calls for courses 
in the history of the United States, Western civilization, 
and one non-Western civilization. Courses in world 
geography and American government are also proposed as part 
of the secondary school core curriculum. 1 ^ 

The Bradley Commission agrees with recommendations in 
preceding curriculum reports about placing history in the 
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center of the elementary and middle school social studies 
curriculum. 1 ^ The Bradley Commission and others claim 
that history has practically disappeared from the 
curriculum in grades K-3 and has declined seriously in 
quantity and quality in grades 4-7. This decline of 
history in the elementary schools and middle schools is 
associated with the "expanding environments" framework, 
which has dominated the K-7 social studies curriculum since 
the 1930s. 16 E>oth the Bradley Commission and Bennett, 
among others, contend that there is no research-based 
justification for delaying the teaching and learning of 
history until students have entered secondary school. 17 

The Bradley Commission report reflects a general 
concern in the curriculum reform literature about the 
scanty and incoherent treatment in the curriculum of 
Western civilization and world history. Less than 
one-third of the fifty states have a world history or 
Western civilization requirement for graduation from high 
school. ° Inadequacies in the teaching and learning of 
world history and Western civilization have been documented 
and decried during the 1980s by the Education for Democracy 
Project, the National Assessment for Educational Progress, 
the National Governors 1 Association, and the American 
Forum. They stress the need to infuse the curriculum with 
realistic and substantial studies of people and places 
around the world in the past and present. 1 ^ 
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The Bradley Commission agrees with other 1980s 
curriculum reformers in its concern for coherence and 
connections in the curriculum and draws attention to the 
problem of making meaningful connections between the parts 
of a history course and between one history course and 
another at different grade levels. The study of American 
history, for example, should be clearly connected to 
studies of Western civilization and world history. 2 ** 

These subject matter linkages are critical conditions 
of effective teaching and learning because knowledge 
presented discretely, as isolated ideas or bits of 
information, has limited utility for learners. By contrast, 
meaningful integration of knowledge greatly contributes to 
comprehension, retention, and transfer of learning in 
school from one course to other related courses. 

In its laudatory emphasis on the quality and quantity 
of history in a coherent core curriculum, the Bradley 
Commission raises, perhaps inadvertently, a serious problem 
of curriculum reform. Curriculum space is finite? indeed, 
the limits are too strict and the places too few to permit 
anything approaching accomodation of the various claims on 
the core curriculum made in the 1980s reform literature by 
advocates of different subjects in the social studies: 
history , geography, economics , civics/government, and 
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international studies. Thus there is no way that the 
Bradley Commission 1 s proposal of four years of history in 
grades 7-12 can be implemented concurrently with proposed 
new courses in geography, economics, international studies, 
and civics. Likewise, history 1 s claim on the center of the 
social studies curriculum in grades K-6 is faced with 
counter-claims by geography, economics, international 
studies, and civics. 

Consider the following claims for limited core 
curriculum space that have been proposed in various 1980s 
curriculum reform reports by proponents of different 
subjects in the social studies. 

According to the Joint Committee on Geographic 
Education, "geographic literacy" is an indispensable part 
of every student* s general education for citizenship; thus 
georgraphy "belongs in every grade level of the curriculum. 
Ideally it should be a separate school subject. "21 
However, many geographic educators would be satisfied by 
the teaching of geography in high school history courses 
and in multi-disciplinary courses in grades K-7. 22 

According to the Joint Council on Economic Education, 
"economic literacy" should be a primary goal of the social 
studies curriculum, which can only be achieved by including 
economics at every grade level in the K-7 social studies 
curriculum. In addition, the Joint Council says that all 
secondary school students should be required to complete a 
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one-semester course in economics. 

Several prominent agencies, such as the National 

Governors 1 Association and the American Forum, have voiced 

alarms about the poor quality of international education in 

our elementary and secondary schools. They insist that all 

students, starting from the earliest grades and continuing 

through high school, must learn about the various cultures 

of our contemporary world and the relationships of the 

United States to them as part of a global community. 2 ^ 

The Task Force on International Education of the National 

Governors* Association proposes that elementary and 

secondary schools should "incorporate an international 

25 

focus in the entire curriculum." 

Finally, every curriculum reform report in the social 
studies acknowledges the central civic purpose of the 
schools. However, no one is more emphatic about it than R. 
Freeman Butts, a leader of CIVITAS, the recently-launched 
civics curriculum framework project. In his latest book on 
the curriculuir. Butts "argues for revitalizing the historic 
civic mission of American education. This means explicit 
and continuing study of the basic concepts and values 
underlying our democratic political community and 
constitutional order. The common core of the curriculum 
throughout school and college years should be the morality 
of citizenship."* 0 

What are the proponents of history as the central 
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subject in the social studies to make of these conflicting 
claims on the core curriculum of schools? It is impossible 
to implement all of the Bradley Commission recommendations 
about the core curriculum in concert with all of the 
proposals in behalf of geography, economics, international 
studies, and civics. 

Th<r mS not room in the secondary school curriculum 
(grades 7-12) tor four years of history plus one year of 
geography plus one semester (at least) of economics plus 
one semester (at least) of civics/government plus on-* or 
more courses in international relations or global studies. 
Curriculum reformers must also recognize that very few 
school districts in the United States require more than 
three years of social studies for graduation from high 
school, and many require less than three years. 27 Tfre 
reason is strong pressure to save space in the core 
curriculum for English, mathematics, sciences, foreign 
languages, and the fine arts. 

These crowded curriculum conditions raise tough 
questions. Is it practical to recommend more than five 
years of social studies in the six-year span from grade 
seven through grade twelve? Is it realistic to expect *-hat 
four of these five years of social studies will be given to 
the study of history? 

A firm rule of practical curriculum reform is that 
every proposal for adding content to the curriculum must be 
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coupled with a proposal for deleting an equivalent amount 
of content. Indeed, the success of recommendations for 
curriculum changes often hinges on the credibility and 
practicality of the case made for adding and subtracting 
subjects and, topics. However, the problem of what to take 
out of the curriculum to make room for the new content 
tends to be ignored in the 1980s social studies curriculum 
reform literature. One very important exception is the 
recommendation to replace the "expanding environments" 
framework of grades K-7 with a curriculum centered in 
history and geography. 

One solution to the problem of conflicting claims on 
limited spaces in the curriculum is to seek workable ways 
to interrelate subjects. Several curriculum reports, 
including the Bradley Commission report, urge the teaching 
of geography in secondary school courses on American 
history, world history, Western civilization. They would 
also blend content in history, geography, and civics in the 
center of the elementary social studies curriculum. 

The Education for Democracy project proposes "a 
reordering of the curriculum around a core of history and 
geography.... Around this core of history and geography, 
students should be introduced to the added perspectives 
offered by economics, psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
and political science." 29 Courses in American history 
and world history are also seen as vehicles for civic 
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education, for teaching about the development of democratic 
institutions and values. u These ideas are very 
compatible with the Bradley Commission report. 

Concerns about international education can be 
addressed through improvements in the quality and quantity 
of world geography and world history in the core 
curriculum. However* many proponents of global studies in 
the curriculum, more interested in current events than 
history, would not be satisfied by these remedies. 31 

Certainly, the major curriculum reform reports have 
been disappointing to advocates of economics in education 
for citizenship. In general, the reports have overlooked 
the case for substantial treatment of economics, which has 
been persuasively put forward by the Joint Council for 
Economic Education. 

Conflicts about content priorities, about what to 
subtract from or add to the limited space in the core 
curriculum, are not likely to be resolved in the near 
future. Contention will continue about what content is of 
most worth in general education for citizenship. 

Emerging curriculum trends seem to offer some 
encouragement to social studies educators who support 
prominent recommendations of the 1980s curriculum reform 
literature, including the Bradley Commission report. 

12 
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However, the trends are mixed and suggest difficult 
challenges ahead for educators who would greatly expand 
history requirements in secondary schools. 

The good news is that there has been a general 
increase in the quantity of social studies courses required 
for graduation. From 1980 to the beginning of 1989, high 
school graduation requirements in social studies were 
increased in 32 of the 50 states. In 25 states, the 
requirement for graduation is 3 years; it is 3.5 years in 2 
states; and it is 4 years in 3 states. However, twenty 
states require less than three years of social studies in 
the high school core curriculum. J 

It is unlikely that the social studies requirement 
will be increased beyond three years in most school 
districts. So most curriculum planners face rather strict 
limits on the number of history courses that they can 
include in the high school core curriculum. 

At present, thirty states require only one course in 
history as a condition for graduation from high school, and 
four states have no history requirement. Only sixteen 
states require all students to complete two years of 
history in high school. 34 There obviously is a great 
difference between these curriculum patterns in secondary 
schools and the Bradley Commissions proposal of four years 
of history in the six-year span from grade seven through 
grade twelve. 
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One promising avenue for reform in harmony with the 
Bradley Commission is improvement of the quality of courses 
that are offered through pressures for improved textbooks 
and other learning materials. There are indications that 
most states and school districts are interested in 
improving their criteria and procedures for selecting 
textbooks and supplementary materials 

The quality of history courses is also likely to be 
improved by the growing inclination of curriculum planners 
to infuse main themes of geographic education into required 
secondary school history courses. A recent survey 
commissioned by the Council of Chief State School Officers 
reveals that "geography is being presented in an integrated 
fashion with other disciplines. Equally clear is that the 
most extensive integration of geography with another field 
is in the subject of history. "^6 

Many school districts are moving to replace the 
typical seventh-grade culture area studies courses with a 
solid course in either world geography or history or a 
course that combines world history and geography. There 
are signs that this type of middle school curriculum change 
will take hold during the 1990s. ^ Furthermore, interest 
is growing in the infusion of geographic content into the 
American history course that is commonly required at the 
eighth grade. ^ 

However, in most school districts where geography is 
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taught in history courses , the proportion of geographic 
content may not be sufficient. The geographic subject 
matter included in these secondary school history courses 
tends to be less than 25 percent of the course content, and 
often it is less than 10 percent. ^ 

The elementary social studies curriculum seems most 
ripe for changes in line with the 1980s curriculum reform 
movement. Sharp criticisms of the "expanding environments" 
framework in curriculum reform reports and journals have 
stimulated growing discontent with this long-standing 
curiculum pattern, and elementary school educators seem 
open to changes. 

The California Department of Education became a leader 
in this area of curriculum reform with publication in 1988 
of a history/geography-centered curriculum framework as an 
alternative to the traditional elementary social studies 
curriculum. ^ This California framework is included in 
the Bradley Commission report as one of three alternative 
curriculum patterns it recommends to elementary school 
educators.^ 1 

The California Framework also includes a high school 
curriculum plan, but the recommendations for grades K-6 are 
more likely to influence changes in the short run because 
of the wide-spread desire to find a workable alternative to 
the "expanding environments" framework. ^ Other states 
may not exactly follow the California framework for 
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elementary social studies, but they are likely to be 
influenced by it to depart significantly, one way or 
another, from the traditional "expanding environments" 
curriculum. 



Perhaps the greatest value of the 1980s social studies 
curriculum reform reports is stimulation of thought and 
public discussion about teaching and learning in schools. 
The Bradley Commission report, for example, will start and 
sustain valuable . arguments about the ends and means of 
educaLion in the social studies. Questions raised by this 
curriculum reform report should command our attention. 

Are the Bradley Commissions recommendations a 
desirable response to questions about what should be 
learned by all students through the social studies? Or are 
these recommendations really suitable for academically-able 
students, but not for the others? 

Is the Bradley Commission's emphasis on common 
learning in a core curriculum inappropriate for a 
pluralistic democracy? Or is a widely-implemented core 
curriculum the key to meaningful civic and social unity 
within the diversity of our pluralistic society? 

Are the Bradley Commission recommendations for a 
history-centered curriculum practical or realistic in view 
of the counter-claims on the curriculum advanced by the 
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advocates of various other subjects in the social studies? 
Will these recommendations have to be scaled back to more 
fully accomodate other subjects in the curriculum? 

These kinds of questions represent basic challenges 
for social studies educators in their never-ending quest to 
improve teaching and learning in schools.^ 
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43. Perhaps the last and largest 1980s curriculum study 
project in the social studies might offer enlightening 
responses to the critical questions raised by the Bradley 
Commission report. In U87, the National Council for the 
Social Studies took ti e lead in forming a 40-member 
National Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools. 
Collaborators with the NCSS in this endeavor are the 
American Historical Association, the Organization of 
American Historians, and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Given this lineup of key actors, 
the interests of history educators are certain to be well 
represented in the National Commission. But given the broad 
constituency of the NCSS, it also is certain that the full 
range of subjects in the social studies will be addressed. 
The National Commission probably will issue reports about 
the status of the social studies in elementary and 
secondary schools and how to improve the curriculum. The 
National Commission on Social Studies in the Schools is 
headquartered at 11 Dupont Circle, NW, Suite LL4, 
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